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One of the most elusive threads in the 
changing pattern of school administra- 
tion in the Midwest is the emerging role 
of the educational office intermediate 
to the state government and the local 
district. Traditionally this office has 
been the county superintendency. All 
twelve of the midwestern states still 
retain it. In three, the county super- 
intendent is chosen by a county board 
of education; in one he is chosen by a 
convention of township trustees; in one 
he is elected on a nonpartisan ballot; 
and in seven he is chosen in general 
elections. 


Although methods of choosing the 
county superintendent have changed but 
little in the Midwest, his duties and 
jurisdiction have changed so much that 
his role today is far from being defined 
in a satisfactory manner. 


Duties 


A typical codification of the school 
laws of a midwestern state will list the 
duties and powers of the county superin- 
tendent in one or two pages. At the same 
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time, scattered throughout the code in 
laws dealing with buildings, transporta- 
tion, taxation, state aids to local dis- 
tricts, consolidation, pupil accounting, 
elections, pension fund administration, 
teacher tenure, district boundary 
changes and other similar diverse sub- 
jects, are references to the county 
superintendent which alter, add to or 
limit the powers and duties formally 
ascribed to the office. 


This variety and complexity of the 
actual duties performed in various 
states are indicated by recent studies. 
In Ohio,! a 1952 study listed ninety-six 
specific duties of the county superin- 
tendents in that state. A similar report 
issued in Kansas included sixty-eight 
major services performed by county 
superintendents there.~ Nelson's study 
in Iowa, where the county superintend- 
ency is generally considered the strong- 
est in the Midwest,” found eighty-four 
specific statutory duties for the 
office.4 

The duties found by Nelson can be 
categorized into three major functions: 
(1) advising local boards, (2) collect- 
ing and compiling information, and 
(3) communication between state and 
local officials or among local offi- 
cials. However, neither the lists of 
specific duties nor the summary of such 
duties under broad categories provide 
insight into the problems related to 
functions and roles which today are of 
great concern to county superintendents. 
A review of a few of these will demon- 
strate the accuracy of this statement. 


Geographic Jurisdiction 


Frequently, the county superintendent 
is no longer a county officer. Increas- 


ingly, his jurisdiction is defined in 
terms of the boundaries of certain 
school districts rather than in terms of 
county boundaries. Extreme cases can be 
found in the Midwest where he may exer- 
cise jurisdiction across the boundaries 
of neighboring counties into an area of 
a third county. 


Increasingly the appropriateness of 
the county as the agency for duties and 
services ordinarily associated with an 
intermediate unit is being questioned. 
For example, incomplete studies at the 
Midwest Administration Center indicate 
that in at least one state almost half 
of the counties probably are not suit- 
able from the standpoint of size and 
resources for the minimum services 
demanded of an intermediate school 
office. On the other hand, the county as 
a governmental unit is deeply imbedded 
in tradition in the Midwest. Rural peo- 
ple are accustomed to the use of the 
county for agricultural services, ser- 
vice to homemakers, university exten- 
sion services, law enforcement, service 
to road districts, and a variety of 
other services including education. Any 
legislative change designed to set up 
more efficient intermediate units is 
likely to meet considerable resistance. 


Borrowed’ Powers 


In addition to the legally prescribed 
duties: and powers ascribed to the county 
superintendent, custom has added an 
assortment of variegated tasks. Textbook 
adoption and the grade placement of 
pupils are matters clearly delegated to 
local boards in most states. Generally 
the county superintendent can only 
recommend, and often has no statutory 
authority to do that. Yet in most of the 
sparsely settled areas of the Midwest 
the selection of textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials constitute one of the 
most important areas of "duty" for the 
county superintendent. 


These "borrowed" powers, assumed with- 
out statutory authority or within limi- 
ted legal framework, are often the most 
essential tasks of the office. Nelson 
analyzed the activities of twenty Iowa 
county superintendents. He found more 
than 40 per cent of their duties dealt 
with relationships among state, county, 
and local governments. Another 40 per 
cent were concerned with teacher person- 
nel problems, pupil personnel admini- 


stration, and business administration in 
small schools. Out of hundreds of activ- 
ities and practices reported, Nelson 
found a number of innovations and adap- 
tations reflecting a change from cleri- 
cal and inspectoral functions to leader- 
ship functions. Many of the latter were 
essentially "borrowed." Legislation has 
not yet recognized that leadership is 
the most effective role that the county 
superintendent can assume. 


New Roles Are Added 


New and additional roles are being as- 
signed to the county superintendent 
under the impact of a variety of forces. 
Three of these forces are the increased 
activity of states in school administra- 
tion, new educational demands on the 
part of the public, and the changing 
local district structure. As the various 
state governments have become more con- 
cerned about local districts, the legis- 
latures have understandably given more 
responsibility to the officer who stands 
as the primary means of communication 
between the state and the local dis- 
trict. Today county superintendents may 
be found auditing claims, certifying 
budgets, checking pupil membership, and 
performing other duties related to the 
increased activity of the state in local 
district affairs. 


As school reorganization has pro- 
gressed, new conceptions of the county 
superintendent have emerged. There is 
less need for someone to do the "house- 
keeping" duties for small districts. 
The new districts are often large enough 
to do for themselves many of the things 
the county superintendent did for them. 
The fact-gathering duties of the county 
superintendent decrease with reorgani- 
zation. His direct responsibility for 


instructional practices likewise de- 
creases. 


The characteristics of a newly formed 
district determine to a considerable 
degree the direction and scope of the 
appropriate role of the county superin- 
tendent. The community type district is 
the prevailing goal in most midwestern 
states. The typical community is not 
large enough, however, to offer all of 
the services a modern school should 
offer at a reasonable cost. For example, 
classes for all types of exceptional 
children now being demanded by the pub- 
lic are normally not possible except in 
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a total pupil population of 11,000 or 
more. Some of these services are now 
being rendered cooperatively by several 
districts under the leadership of the 
county superintendent. 


The typical community district can 
hardly afford machine accounting. Yet 
the advantages in budgetary control are 
so great that often districts arrange 
cooperatively for some of their book- 
keeping and accounting to be done in 
the county superintendent's office. 
Visual aids libraries, medical and 
dental clinics, psychological services 
and a variety of mental and physical 
testing services are among the emerging 
functions of a well-organized county 
office. 


County superintendents may be called 
upon to conduct in-service training pro- 
grams for custodians, bus drivers and 
lunch workers; coordinate curriculum 
studies; and provide the leadership nec- 
essary for local districts to do abetter 
job of working with the community. The 
in-service training of board members is 
increasingly a cooperative venture car- 
ried on by a number of districts under 
the leadership of the county superinten- 
dent or some other agency outside of the 
local district. 


Conflicts 


The complexity of the traditional 
tasks assigned to the superintendent, the 
vagueness of his geographic jurisdiction, 
the evolvement of "borrowed" powers, and 
the assignment of new roles superimposed 
over old ones, have obviously resulted 
in considerable confusion regarding his 
position and purpose. Today he often 
finds himself working with a public and 
with teachers and administrators who 
have widely conflicting attitudes toward 
him ag well as widely different concep- 
tions of what his duties are. 


In many respects he is a man at war 
with himself, hard pressed to reconcile 
conflicting duties and various concep- 
tions of his proper role held by the 
people with whom he works. Typically 
in the Midwest he is elected, yet 
politicians look askance at him as a 
school man, not quite one of them; 
school men eschew him as a politician. 
He may get his political support ina 
city, but he is expected to devote his 
major efforts to rural education. He 
may be selected in one county and exer- 
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cise jurisdiction outside of the county. 


As a consultant, he may advise school 
officials on one day, and as a represen- 
tative of the state sit in judgment on 
that advice on another day. He is often 
required by law to give advice on school 
district reorganization, but also re- 
quired to call elections and sit as a 
hearing officer on petitions to rectify 
boundaries, thereby passing judgment on 
his own advice. 

He is expected to take the lead in 
school district reorganizations; yet, as 
his job is popularly understood, he is 
undermining his own position when he 
advocates reorganization. He is expected 
to be primarily a rural educator; but he 
is expected also to promote a community 
type of urban-rural reorganization. 


In subordinate small districts, he 
often has little voice in the selection 
of teachers, but is expected to guide 
them once they are chosen. He is expect- 
ed to be the voice of local control and 
the voice of the state at the same time. 
As a defender of local control he him- 
self has often taken away the real sub- 
stance of local control through the 
"borrowed" powers. 

He is expected to be a leader of 
leaders, advising the local superintend- 
ents; yet he is generally paid less than 
they, enjoys less prestige, and has less 
security. Local district superintendents 
often complain of his inadequacies and 
vigorously oppose efforts to strengthen 
his office. He may recognize the need 
for re-defining the office yet oppose 
the imposition of new responsibilities. 


He is expected to represent the state 
department of education, but in election 
years may be called upon to oppose it. 
If he is chosen by a board of education, 
he may find that one board elects him 
but another controls his budget. Often 
he has more authority than the board 
which chooses him. 

He is truly a person beset with many 
problems. 


Answers Are Being Sought 

It is fortunate that increased atten- 
tion is being given to the superintend- 
ent's role. New concepts will emerge 
from the thinking, the discussions, and 
the studies now taking place. New admin- 
istrative practices will be developed 
that will remove confusion and improve 
school programs. 


There is a need on the part of all 
administrators, school board members, 
and other educators, for serious thought 
devoted to the future of the county 
superintendent. There is a need for ad- 
ditional studies which provide insight 
necessary in answering the questions 
with which we are confronted. Some of 
these are already under way or are in 
the planning stage. Among them are three 
in which the Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter is cooperating. These include one in 
Michigan involving various state-wide 
groups and members of the legislature, 
one in Nebraska being conducted by the 
University of Nebraska, and one in Wis- 


consin being planned by the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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io YOUR OWN PLANNING 


1. Why do you believe there should, or should not, be county superintenden- 
cies or similar intermediate educational offices in your state? 


2. If you favor such offices, what should be their nature? 


3. How can offices of this nature be created in your state? 


The next issue of the ADMINISTRATOR'S NOTEBOOK will be published in September, 1954. 
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